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to the distress of Dizzy* The doctors said consoling things, as
doctors do. In spite of everything she continued to enjoy life
in so far as her strength permitted.

All the mouth-watering delicacies sent to her by her friends
she left untasted, as might be imagined. It seems indeed to
have been a curious age. Who, nowadays* would send tempting
dishes to a woman suffering from cancer of the stomach, since
her disease must prevent her from eating them, and the sight of
them make her envious of others to whom such dishes appealed?
But food was the god of the Victorians. They had a deplorable
ambition to eat and eat in order, as they believed, to keep up
their strength*

Mary Anne, therefore, putting aside the cookery of her
friends, declined gracefully, quietly, and resignedly towards the
crisis of her complaint.

She and Dizzy remained amid the peace of Hughenden, but
his restless nature forbade him peace. He continued a wide
correspondence, much of it occupied with the malady of poor
Mary Anne. Politics continued to absorb at least part of his
attention. It might have been the superficial improvement in
Mary Anne which gave him the political impetus. Or, perhaps
the instinct for governing persists, come weal come woe, through
grief, heart-break, and disappointment- Disraeli at least had
the instinct for governing, and consequently it remained too
powerful to be resisted, taking his mine away even from Mary
Anne, who was dying, whatever the doctors said.

It was part of the supreme courage of Mary Anne that she
chose to live not as though she was dying but as though she
enjoyed robust health. Thus she continued to receive visitors
and dispense the hospitality of Hughenden with imperishable
charm. The truth is that the instinct of a hostess never deserted
her, so much so that when a certain man guest arrived she took
sufficient thought for him to put a French novel in his room.

Disraeli became the victim of alternate hopes and fears. When
her appetite improved he had written confidently to the Queen
during the month of September, but October saw him completely
pessimistic, Mary Anne went on quietly with her life, appearing
when she felt at her best and disappearing during her bad
moments. Like any other woman she wished, in so far as it
might still be possible, to look her best

Her despairing hwband once more consulted his doctor, and
as before, the doctor insisted on taking a favourable view. So
long as Lady Beacoasfield could take nourishment he did not